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ss Wlections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
«? (Concluded from page 402.) 
" The remaining entries in the diary of our be- 
ved friend are comparatively few, and made 
+d the it long intervals. In them she records some of 
er own mental exercises; which manifest that 
ges. dhe retained the same watchful care over herself, 
. ad the same earnestness of purpose to work out 
: ier soul’s salvation, as have been conspicuous- 
ly apparent in her earlier memoranda. She 
“ notices also the decease of several valued friends 
rotype md relatives. Amongst these was her niece 
Alice Roberts, a young woman, of whom she 
ng in- ays, under date of Eighth Month 15th, 1876: 
ridged “Her pure and spotless life has left a fragrance 
hom behind her, comparable to the odor that ‘filled 
“ the whole house.’ She had nothing to express 
« in regard to leaving us, or the great change 
Z hich was so close at hand; but as an innocent 
child, was, I believe, ‘leaning’ on the bosom of 
her Saviour.” 
‘th the The entry made Fifth Month 20th, 1882, 
3,247 ff shows that she was sensible of increasing physi- 
being tal weakness. It is as follows: 
Supt. “Feel this morning, that I owe much unto 
. ny dear Lord and Master, who has so many 
ber, in I tlesings bestowed—too many to enumerate. 
RANCIS : 
eemed ihe time has come to me, when I cannot accom- 
riends, § plish what I once could. Often do I look back 
hrough § towhat I used to go through, but I can do it no 
he way # more ©, that I may not be suffered to lose 
trial ‘the dew of my youth! when I was mercifully 
rials, “led wi # at aie ae cs 
to him, with weeping and supplication, and cove- 
habita- nants were entered into.” 
les and Eleventh Month 23rd, 1882. “As I lay on 
rit was § my bed this morning, humbled under a fresh 
artures Hf sense of my many weaknesses and shortcomings, 
it times 
to the | 4 fears that I should never be made pure 
he ap- tough for the kingdom of Heaven, my tears 
und his owed comparable to a little shower of rain. 
ng love @ AsI looked at my helpless condition, with long- 
ted to® Bf ings for a little evidence of acceptance ; the lan- 
"lvank pee saluted my inward ear,—‘I write unto you 
valu le children, because your sins are forgiven you 
rticular this name’s sake.’ It seemed too good for me.” 
j e last entry in her diary is dated First 
‘ Month 23rd, 1883. “‘Beautiful for- situation 
: bores the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on 
rs with- | ‘hesides of the north, the city of the Great King. 
Lord for is known in her palaces for a refuge.’ The 
trength. | shove was cunibctheahy brought to remembrance 
fice, = on my bed, a few mornings since.” 
“he was |, Zhe following account of the closi iod of 
she was g g account of the closing period o 
ed het life is an abridgment, from notes taken 
re God. 
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A Religious and Literary Journal. 


principally by her husband, immediately pre- 
ceding and during the last illness unto death of 
A. W. Hall; with which it is proposed to close 
this account of her. 


“Fifth Mo., 1883. She attended her (Concord) 
Quarterly Meeting for the last time. In that for 
Ministers and Elders, she said, she believed there 
were many honest, struggling ones who, like Heze- 
kiah, had hewn turning their faces to the wall. She 
could see one here and another there, raised up to 
support our precious doctrines and testimonies ; 
and she remembered the encouraging language : 
‘ A seed shall serve Him; it shall be accounted to 
the Lord fora generation.’ Said, she had remem- 
bered the exercise of a dear young woman on 
her dying bed, who desired all to go out of the 
room, that she might ‘wrestle alone’; thus ex- 
horting to individual faithfulness and wrestling 
for the blessing.” This, with a few words in the 
General Meeting held on the following day, 
closed her public gospel service. After meeting 
and dining at our kind friends B. W. and R. G. 
P.’s we returned home. Next morning, Fifth 
Month 15th, she was stricken with apoplexy, 
followed by paralysis of the left side. This sud- 
den prostration of her physical powers, though 
accompanied with much weariness and not a lit- 
tle painfulness, left her able to see and converse 
with her family and numerous friends for nearly 
seven and a-half months, wherein the chastening 
hand of disease and affliction was appointed 
unto her. Though feeling often very poor in 
spirit, she yet endured all without a murmur; 
never intimating that she thought her Heavenly 
Father dealt hardly with her, but seemed to feel 
the most filial fear, tenderness and humility 
towards Him, even in her most distressing 
seasons. Her petitions were more often than 
the day, put up for help and support ; frequently 
saying, “I am willing to do anything called for 
by the dear Master.” 

Fifth Month 18th. She addressed quite a 
number of the young Friends of her Particular 
Meeting ; and it proved to be a heart-tendering 
occasion, as she spoke to the different ones, with 
entire composure: sending, also, kind messages 
to several who were not present. At another 
time, after quoting the Scripture, “All thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children ;” she went on 
to say: “I want my dear relations that are so 
kindly waiting on me to remember that there is 
room for us all in this school. I hope there 
will not be one of us missing from that countless 
number that surround the throne. If there is, 
the fault will be our own. There are many 
mansions in our Father’s house; if we can only 
obtain one of the lowest, all will be well.” 

30th. Her friend M. D. A. spent the forenoon 
with her. Upon her taking leave, A. W. H. 
said to her, “We have often drunk together 
of one cup. I have been thinking that this af- 
fliction has been permitted in order to deepen 
me in the root of life. It does seem to me some- 
times, that I am privileged to get very near to 
the dear Master’s feet.” in allusion to our read- 
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ing to her, she did not wish her friends to think 
she was depending on that; she chose rather to 
draw from the fountain head—from Him who 
had often comforted her in times of distress. 

Sixth Mo. 4th. She spoke of our little meet- 
ing, and seemed clothed with love for the mem- 
bers of it. Expressed the hope that some of the 
older ones would come forward and take their 
places, and share in the exercises and services of 
the church. Felt as if she could put her arms 
around the dear young people and gather them 
all; and manifested a great desire that little 
children should be brought up, as respects their 
dress, with proper christian restraint. She spoke 
of the sweet peace she had experienced by mak- 
ing little sacrifices in dress; and to see young 
people doing this, had often been as marrow to 
her bones. 

13th. She supplicated: “Oh Thou who dwell- 
est on high, be pleased to draw nigh to us this 
morning—to thy children who have long com- 
passed thine altar. In great weakness we appeal 
to thee for thy help, and ask that thou wouldst 
enable us to bear our afflictions, as Thou wouldst 
have thy children bear them. Thou knowest 
why these things are permitted! Let them work 
out thy own end and designs; that we may all 
be prepared at last, through thy mercy, to enter 
into that city which hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. Be pleased to draw near, not 
only to this present company, but to those of 
the neighborhood, that there may be a little 
army raised up in this place who will uphold 
Thy cause of truth and righteousness in the 
earth.” 

Speaking of different ones in our meeting, she 
said : “ And dear sister S., we have sat together, 
and loved each other. She will not be left alone. 
The Lord is very near her, and will be near her 
both by day and by night.” Spoke to her sister 
of the great unity and congeniality that 
had existed between them, and of her dedication 
to the best of Masters, &c. In allusion to her 
husband, said: “ We have taken sweet counsel 
together, and walked to the house of God in 
company.” Of J. R., he has been a very kind 
brother-in-law to me; and desired his faithful- 
ness as an armor-bearer in the good cause. She 
also sweetly addressed her nieces, and sent lov- 
ing messages te her — 

She alluded to her little gift in the ministry 
with its attendant exercises. Often felt as if she 
had gone down to the bottom of the mountains, 
and that the weeds were wrapped about her 
head. Had often been keenly sensible of her 
frailties and short-comings; and desired that 
none might be stumbled thereat. Said she was 
a very poor thing, and that she could not think 
of an act or a word to rest her hopes now upon in 
this honest hour; but that her only hope was in 
the mercy of God through Christ Jesus. She 
exhorted to a preparation for said honest hour, 
by which only we can experience that 





“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,” &c, 
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Seventh Mo. 31st. When under a good deal 
of suffering and some discouragement from not 
feeling more of the sensible presence of the Mas- 
ter, she put up the touching little petition: “O 
Heavenly Father! be pleased to look down upon 
thy poor afflicted child, an unworthy worm of 
the dust. Thou alone knowest what a poor 
thing I am. Be pleased to help me. I have 
not a shred of righteousness out of thee to de- 
pend upon. Be pleased to make me pure and fit 
for thy heavenly kingdom. I have none to de- 
pend upon but Thee.” 

Ninth Mo. 30th. She said, “If I could but 
touch the hem of His garment!” And upon 
the 91st and 92nd Psalm being, at her request, 
read to her, after a little silence, she said : ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. Be pleased, Heavenly 
Father to encamp round about, and spread thy 
wing of ancient goodness over us. Be near to 
this little company, who feel that they have no 
might of their own,” &c. 

Upon another occasion she remarked to a 
young man, I remember what Samuel Fother- 
gill, in addressing some young people, said: “I 
have found it my duty and great advantage to 
place in view my worthy father ; and in matters of 
importance, or in dubious cases, to consult what 
would have pleased him, who was ripe in ex- 
perience and judgment.” 

Twelfth Mo. 27th. To-day she put up the 
filial, feeling intercessions, which proved the 
last recorded of her: “ Be pleased, dearest Father, 
to receive me unto thyself. Thou knowest, O 
Lord, that I have always loved Thee, and have 
tried to keep thy commandments. And, Oh, 
the deep places I have had to pass through!” 
At nine o'clock the following morning she was 
taken with spasms, and gradually grew weaker 
until the next afternoon, Twelfth Month 29th, 
1883, when she quietly passed away. 

A precious feeling of solemnity, which had 
been over those assembled on the occasion, con- 
tinued; and a tendering religious opportunity 
was had. The interment took place on the fol- 
lowing Fourth-day ; when a favored meeting was 
held, and divers feeling testimonies were deliv- 
ered. In which, with other pertinent matter, 
the Scriptures were quoted: “ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 
And, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the Spirit, they 
do rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


a 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Tuckerton Pond, New Jersey. 

About the easiest and most pleasant mode of 
gathering botanical specimens on a warm sum- 
mer’s day, is to be seated in a little flat bottomed 
boat, on one of our extensive ponds, with an 
enthusiastic companion to take the rower’s seat, 
and to propel the little vessel into the bays and 
among the islands abounding in the shallower 
parts of such collections of water. Such was my 
experience at Tuckerton on the evening of the 
last day of the Sixth Month, and on the follow- 
ing morning. The pond, whose water is the 
motive power of a mill, is fed by streams which 
rise at no great distance ; and in that level coun- 
try, the dam which retains the water, causes it 
to spread over a wide area, extending far back 
towards the sources from which it springs. The 
water itself is colored dark by vegetable growths, 
as is common in Southern New Jersey and many 
other sections of our country. 

Though dark in color, the water is clear in 
other respects, and we could watch the plants 


below, when not more than two or three feet 
from the surface. How it may be in the deepest 
parts of the pond, we could not tell, but it was 
interesting to notice the abundance of the plants 
in the shallower portions, so that almost all the 
space available was occupied. 

As we glided gently along, we observed a dense 
growth of a thread-like pond-weed (Potamogeton) 
whose slender stems were crowned with masses of 
seeds, forming clusters about the size of large 
peas. Below, the plants were subdivided into 
stems or leaves as thin as sewing cotton. The 
top of the plant was several inches below the 
surface, and when a specimen was gathered, the 
parts were unable to sustain themselves without 
the support of the water in which they had float- 
ed, and collapsed into a mass resembling a tan- 
gled skein of silk. 

Floating loose in the water were white threads 
several feet in length, with numerous short 
branches coming out in whorls, and much sub- 
divided. These were thickly studded with small 
kidney-shaped bladders, which keep the plant 
afloat, and are said also to contribute to its 
nourishment, by entrapping and digesting some 
of the innumerable animalcules which frequent 
these quiet waters. Some of the bladders were 
transparent, and the bubble of air they contained 
was plainly visible by the unassisted eye; others 
were of adark purple color. The plant was not 
now in bloom, but was probably a Bladder Wort 
(Utricularia inflata,) such as was described in 
“The Friend,” of Eleventh Month 20th, of last 

year. 

' Patches of Yellow Pond-lilies (Nuphar advena), 
of the fragrant Water-lily (Aymphea odorata), 
and of the curious Water-Shield (Brasenia pel- 
tata), were frequent. They were all in bloom. 
But the small dark purple blossoms of the Bra- 
senia were less numerous and far less conspicous 
than the larger and more showy flowers of the 
others. The leaves of all these are beautiful, and 
they lie gracefully on the surface of the water, 
presenting their green upper surface to the sky, 
and turning the dark purple of their under side 
to the water below. As we gazed into the quiet 
waters, we could see leaves struggling upward 
from the bottom below to reach the sunlight. 
From how distant a rooting place their stems 
had started we could not tell, for we had noth- 
ing to measure with, except our oars, which were 
but about five feet in length, and they would 
not reach to the bottom, whence the leaves and 
flower stems had their origin. 

We saw in the depths below a number of small 
white heads of flowers, about the size of peas, 
growing up towards the light; in places where 
the water was shallower, these had emerged. 
They were specimens of the Pipe wort, of which 
we found two species. The footstalk which bears 
the head of flowers, is often very long, and the 
leaves which are grass-like, spring from its base. 
Both they and the numerous long rootlets are 
very cellular in their structure. 

In the shallower parts of the pond we found 
a number of small islands, some scarcely more 
than a yard in diameter, which were very xt- 
tractive from the abundance and beauty of the 
plants that grew in them. But we soon found 
that they furnished a very insecure footing to 
the explorer, and were only floating islands with 
water beneath as well as around them. They 
appeared to be moored to the stem of some bush, 
or to the stump of a cedar, around which had 
grown the water-moss. This was overrun with 
the vines of the Cranberry (now in bloom), and 
permeated and held together by the roots of 
various plants. We drew our little boat to the 


edges of these islands, and thus collected 

interesting plants. Among these were the pitcher 
plant (Sarracenia purpurea); a Bladder-wort 
with brilliant yellow flowers ( Uticularia cornutg 
which was rooted and stationary, and not float. 
as the species before described; and tyo 


in 
beautiful orchidaceous plants, Pogonia ophig. 
= and Calopogon pulchellus—the former 

earing one rose-colored flower about an inch 
long, at the top of its stem, midway on which 
stands a single leaf; and the latter crowned with 
an open cluster of blossoms, which were larger, 
and of a rose purple hue. 

The plants which have been mentioned were 
far from being all that we met with. So attrac 
tive was the pond and its contents, that we pro- 
longed our tarriance on its waters till the shades 
of evening had settled over them, and the Whip 
poor-Wills, who were skimming over the sur. 
face, and darting after their insect prey with 
zigzag flight, reminded us that the time had 
comef or the animals of the day to retire from 
the scene and leave it to the more nocturnal 
pecies. J. W. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Old-Fashioned Quakerism. 


(Concluded from page 404.) 


After speaking of that doctrine of Primitive 
Christianity, and of Quakerism—the Light of 
Christ in man—as fundamental truth, William 
Pollard is careful to draw attention to the fact, 
that it is not the only truth of importance. He 
observes: “On examination, it will be found, 
when held in its true sense, really to include, or 
to reveal, all the great Facts referred to in the 
Apostles’ Creed: for, as promised by Christ, it 
leads into all truth. Our knowledge of God is 
progressive. Truth comes to us by degrees; 
largely according to faith and faithfulness, 
This was what George Fox meant, when he 
said, he was called ‘to bring people to Christ, 
and to leave them there.’ He knew that when 
a man had come in faith to this living Christ, 
he would seek more and more to learn of Christ, 
and to obey Christ, and to promote the cause of 
Christ :—that he would honor and love the 
Bible, which testified of Christ.” 

“ And so we find this great fundamental truth 
of a living and present Saviour, underlying all 
that the early Friends taught. It was this that 
gave the unique character to their meetings for 
worship. It shaped and guided their ministry. 
It was at the root of all their testimonies, and 
their service for the Truth. It was to them the 
power and reality of the Gospel. It was ‘God's 
gift for man’s salvation.’ And the reason is not 
far to seek. It meant to them, the one Founda 
tion, on which prophets, and apostles, and Prim 
tive Christians, had built ;—Jesus Christ. 

“In view of this mighty fact, they might well 
ask,—‘ What need is there of a human priest, or 
a professional pastor, at the head of the congreg® 
tion ; when the Great High Priest,—the Ministerof 
ministers,—is Himself really present? What 
need is there, of a symbolical washing by out 
ward water, when the real cleansing is appli 
direct to the soul, by the Divine Baptizer Him 
self? What need is there of a formal ceremonial, 
with outward bread and wine, when the goul i8 
invited to the real table of the Lord, to partake 
of the veritable Bread of Life?” 

“We sometimes hear Quakerism described, 
asif it were identical with what is known as ‘Evan 
gelicalism, plus a few specialities, about the 
Ordinances, War, and Oaths. On this point we 
may appeal both to the early Friends, and to 
their cotemporaries, the ‘ Evangelicals,’ of the 
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grenteenth century ;—and we shall find the 
er from each, clear and unmistakable. 
[eaders of the ‘ Evangelical’ sects in those days, 
such as Baxter and Bunyan,—never would 
mit that the fathers of Quakerism were in har- 
ony with themselves, as regards even primary 
Christian doctrine. They stigmatized them as 
me-sided,—as tending to Socinianism,—as under- 
uluing the Bible-—and so on ;—charges which 
me still hears at times, applied by ‘Evangelicals,’ 
old-fashioned Quakerism: though more un- 
founded statements as regards each particular, 
both then and now could hardly be made. So far 
from being one-sided, they proclaimed afresh the 
entral truth of Christianity. Their testimony to 
Christ, as Almighty and Divine, was a practical 
testimony ;—and as such, it was more definite, 
and unequivocal, than that of any other religious 
community. And their reverence and love for 
the Bible, were so marked, that its plain teach- 
ings were accepted by them, at great cost and suf- 
fering, on points respecting which, other churches 
gem still ‘halting, as between two opinions.’ ” 

“The ‘ Evangelical’ sects,—as we have already 
pointed out,—declared, and still declare, their 
entral truth to be the Death of Christ. The 
arly Friends, going wider and deeper, pro- 
daimed the great central and foundation truth, 
to be Christ Himself ;—the Living Saviour,— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. They 
ignored no revealed truth ;—the human life of 
Christ,—his death,—his resurrection,—his as- 
cension,—all for our sakes they thankfully ac- 
cepted, and believed. But Christ the Living, 
—the Indivisible—He who had been God man- 
ifest in the flesh, and is now God manifest in 
the spirit,—was their foundation Rock. And 
m that Rock they built, and found safety and 
rest.” 

We will not follow our author through that 
part of his work which treats of the results, both 
religious and political of the “Quaker Move- 
ment,” but briefly refer to the concluding por- 
tion, which speaks of the present and probable 
future condition of the Society of Friends: of 
this he says : 

“Its condition is undoubtedly very critical. 
It seems to have almost reached the parting of 
the ways. One of these ways,—a plain, well-de- 
fined road, leading straight-forward,—is what 
"Whittier calls, 


“The narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew.” 


The other leads—where? Does it need much 
prophetic foresight to perceive, that this other 
way, with all its windings and accomodations, 
must inevitably lead back again, to that artifi- 
cial church system, from which our forefathers 
thought it such a deliverance to come out? 

“|, for one, cannot shut my eyes from the fact, 
that the tendency at present,—especially with 
our American brethren,—is strongly setting to- 
wards this new road, that leads round and back ; 
—and if this tendency increase,—and prevail,— 
not only there but in England,—I say without 
hesitation, that so far as the Society of Friends 
is concerned,— Quakerism has no Future. 

“But the principle of Quakerism is eternal. 
If our testimony fails, it is certain to spring up 
in some other place and way ; and we shall be 
like the Jews of old,—a rejected and discredited 
e le. No one doubts that we have had a 
igh and special calling of God :—a special 
place and service among the churches! What 
asad apostasy, if we abandon this calling, and 
lose our place ! 

“To those who had been trained to think 
that religion meant believing in a series of dog- 


matic statements, it was an indescribable relief 
to be taught that the “great fundamental truth 
to be first recognized, is a plain universal fact: 
—that there is a living Saviour, Who visits each 
heart ;—Who cares for, and understands every 
man ;—and Who invites all to come and put 
their trust in Him. The ‘one thing needful,’ 
became thus a simple, practical, and soul-satis- 
fying truth. It was,—to have faith in Christ : 
—to listen for and obey his voice:—and to re- 
ceive from Him, not only forgiveness, but power 
to overcome, and guidance for life and duty.” 

“The genuine Friends’ meeting is a continual, 
—and though a quiet, still a very striking testi- 
mony, to the real Presence of Christ, and the 
power of faith. No Quakerism of the future, 
would be worthy of the name, which did not 
maintain this most remarkable institution,—the 
Friends’ meeting,—in all its spiritual integrity 
and life. In these innovating days, when cer- 
tain Friends are hinting, that meetings held on 
the basis ofsilence, are not fitted for either children 
or unlettered people, we may be called upon to 
say firmly, that whatever is changed, the old- 
fashioned Friend’s meeting,—based on the fun- 
damental doctrine of Quakerism,—must not be 
tampered with or touched. 

“T doubt if there be anything more truly 
edifying and heart-reaching, in the way of con- 
gregational worship, than the stillness of the 
silent meeting, in which genuine though secret 
prayer, ascends from many hearts, for the spirit- 
ual help that is needed ; and in which the silence is 
at times broken, by the few unadorned but 
earnest words,—the solemn exhortation —and 
the fervent heartfelt prayer ;—all uttered under 
the conviction, that God is calling for this sacri- 
fice of the lips; and giving the needful power 
and utterance. At such times and over such 
assemblies,—as Charles Lamb says,—‘ The Dove 
seems almost visibly brooding.’ ” 

While not prepared fully to endorse every senti- 
ment of the author of this essay, we have found 
in it much which has been interesting and 
strengthening. 


For “* The Friend.” 


A Visit Among the Mennonites—No. 6. 
(Continued from page 402.) 

The customs and character of the Mennonites 
will be further illustrated by a reference to some 
of the scenes and incidents that were witnessed 
during our visit. 

The first of the meetings which we attended 
was at Deep Run, north of Doylestown in Bucks 
County, on Third Mo. 7th, where several hun- 
dred assembled. We found a large, plain, one- 
story building, seated with plain, movable 
benches, and provided with a narrow platform 
on one side, elevated one step from the floor, on 
which was a single bench for the ministers. A 
retiring-room was partitioned off at one end; 
and this was furnished with shelves to receive 
the bonnets of the sisters, who leave them there, 
and enter the main room with their heads cov- 
ered only with simple clear-starched caps, very 
similar to those worn by our plain women 
Friends. It was an interesting spectacle. Bench 
after bench was filled with nice-looking, plainly 
dressed women, sitting in a reverent manner, a 
number of them having their infant children 
with them. Many of the men also were plainly 
dressed, and looked like old-fashioned Friends. 
We were favored with a comfortable meeting, 
and warm feelings of affectionate interest were 
excited, under the influence of which we could 
greet them as beloved brethren. 

As the Mennonites are of German descent, 


we found the services in their meetings in 
Bucks and Montgomery Counties are almost 
exclusively held in German, or to speak more 
accurately, Pennsylvania Dutch. But the fact 
that the school education of their children is 
altogether in English, and that the use of that 
language is steadily increasing, is compelling 
them to consider the propriety of introducing it 
into their meetings also. This has been done 
only to a limited extent in Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties; but in Lancaster County it 
has come to be the general practice to have two 
sermons at each meeting, one in each language ; 
and were it not for this, the Lancaster County 
preachers say they would lose their hold on the 
young people. One of them, who was among 
the first to use the English language many 
years ago, gave us a graphic account of the 
difficulties he met with, and of the charges of 
pride, &c., made by some of the old people, 
who could not think of a Mennonite as anything 
else than a German. 

It may have been partly owing to this change, 
and partly to a revival of zeal among them, 
that the number of their members has latterly 
much increased in Lancaster County. We were 
assured that it had at least doubled in the last 
20 or 30 years; and some meetings had been 
enlarged in a still greater ratio. They do not 
recognize birth-right membership. Their young 
people often join the church about the time that 
they marry and settle in life, which is generall 
between 18 and 22 years of age. As wit 
Friends their discipline does not permit mar- 
riage with those who are not members. 

While in Bucks County we called on an aged 
bishop, now superannuated, who is mostly con- 
fined to the house in winter, and in delicate 
health. The tender and serious feeling which 
prevailed during this visit, evidenced an over- 
shadowing of the Divine presence. This dear 
old man, in rather broken English, expressed 
his views and feelings, which manifested much 
religious experience, and a close approximation 
in doctrine to our own sentiments. He seemed 
to think his end was drawing near, and he felt 
willing to leave all earthly things, if he could 
retain his hold on the Lord Jesus, and have his 
treasure laid up in Heaven. 

At Blooming Glen meeting-house in the same 
county, being somewhat early, we walked into 
the graveyard; and noticed that the graves 
were arranged in rows, which were not parallel 
to the walls of the inclosure, but extended 
diagonally across. On inquiring into the reason 
of this, we found the object was that the bodies 
might be placed in an east and west direction, 
with the feet pointing to the sunrise. No one 
seemed to know why this order had been fol- 
lowed, except that it was an ancient custom. It 
was an interesting evidence of the tenacious 
hold which ancient superstitions retain upon the 
people, to find this relic of the pagan worship of 
the sun still practiced in this country and in 
this age. We subsequently, found, however, 
that in some of the Mennonite burying-places 
no regard was paid to the points of the compass. 

An interesting incident of the civil war was 
related to us, respecting some of the Mennonites 
who resided in the Shenandoah Valley in Vir- 
ginia. Sixty or seventy of these and of the Dun- 
kards, who are also a non-fighting people, at- 
tempted to make their escape to the mountains, 
and so north into Pennsylvania, so as to esca 
military service. They were arrested by the 
Confederates, taken to Stanton, and urged to 
join the army. They refused, and were shut up 
in a box car for the night, with the threat that 





they should be shot in the morning if they per- 
sisted in their refusal. They spent the night in 
praying and singing hymns; and in the morn- 
ing announced their determination not to fight, 
let the consequences to themselves be what they 
might. Their lives were spared, but they were 
sent to Richmond and confined for some months 
in the Libby prison; but were finally released 
under an act passed by the Confederate con- 
gress, to exempt from military service those 
conscientiously opposed to war on the payment 
of a fine of $500. 

The Mennonite brother who related to us the 
above anecdote, also told us of the experience of 
one of the “sisters,” with whom he had dined at 
her home in the Shenandoah Valley, about two 
years after the close of the war. During that 
terrible season, her husband had been carried 
off by the Confederates, who wished him to fight 
for their cause. She was left with three child- 
ren, and their provisions were so nearly ex- 
hausted that she had only flour enough left to 
bake three loaves. Some Confederate soldiers 
smelled the baking, and demanded the bread. 
Two of the loaves she gave up, but endeavored 
to retain the third for herself and her children. 
One of the soldiers attempted to take it by force. 
She finally told the man, if he would release his 
hold on her, she would give it to him; but be- 
fore he went out of the house she wished him to 
do her a favor. Her husband, she said, was 
gone, and might be dead; she had nothing to 
live upon ; and she told him to kill her and her 
children, and then he might take the loaf. He 
looked at the children, laid down the bread, 
and departed without it. Her husband made 
his escape, returned home, and contrived a 
place of concealment under his hay-mow. 

The Mennonites in Lancaster County seem to 


feel much interest in their Virginia brethren, 


who suffered greatly during the war. Towards 
the close of that awful scourge, some of them 
residing in Shenandoah Valley became so 
wearied with their prolonged troubles, that they 
had concluded to leave the country, and make 
their way over the mountains to a more secure 
home. On the morning of their proposed de- 
parture, their bishop, Samuel Coffman was sit- 
ting on a log, when an unusual feeling came 
over him, with a clear impression of the Divine 
will that they must not go ; and an intimation that 
the conflict was nearly over. He ordered the 
horses to be unhitched from the wagon, and sent 
word to the others, The war soon ended, as he 
had foreseen; and their Southern neighbors 
seeing that they had given up their purpose of 
moving, felt more friendly towards them. Our 
informant said, that when Samuel Coffman re- 
lated the circumstance to him, it was with an 
evident feeling of reverence. 

At one of the meetings an exhortation was 
extended to the young to yield to the visitations 
of Divine Grace; and testimony was borne to 
the universal extension of the love of God to 
mankind, in which the language of Peter was 
quoted, “I perceive that God is no respecter of 

rsons, but in every nation he that feareth 

im and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him ;” and also that of Paul, “The grace of 
God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, &c.,” and the comment was made, 
that the foundation of all true religion is in the 
work of this Divine grace on the heart, and that 
all those everywhere who live in obedience to it, 
are members of the one universal church. 

Afterwards, two or three of their ministers 
addressed the people in German, going over the 
substance of what had been communicated, en- 
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dorsing it as sound doctrine, and recommending 
them to heed the advice given. We find it is a 
frequent practice among this people, for some 
one, usually one of the elders or deacons, thus 
to bear witness in respect to the sermons that 
have been preached. ‘They speak of the custom 
as giving “evidence.” 

It was encouraging to us to meet with many 
proofs that the visit among them was acceptable, 
and that unity was felt with the doctrines pro- 
claimed. One expression that was several 
times made use of, in private conversation, was 
that they could say “ Yea and Amen” to what 
they had heard. The general character of the 
public testimonies delivered, probably con- 
tributed to their acceptance, being largely on 
the offices of our Saviour, as the Author of sal- 
vation to his obedient followers, through the one 
saving baptism, the washing of regeneration,— 
the change of heart and of life wrought in man 
by his divine Grace and Spirit; the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom; the continuance of the 
immediate revelation of the will of God to man, 
as the foundation of all true religion ; the need 
of self-denial, and bearing the cross; the im- 
portance of maintaining the holy watch against 
evil; together with exhortations not to despise 
the visitations of the Almighty, and so frustrate 
the Grace of God; and at times views of the 
glorious blessings laid up in store for the 
righteous—* They shall hunger no more, nor 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light upon 
them, nor any heat, but the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto fountains of living waters, 
and God himself shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” On these points the views of the 
Mennonite brethren were one with our own. 


é. W. 


(To be concluded.) 


Selected. 
MY FIELD. 


I turned the turf of a pasture old, 
And sowed upon the fragrant mold, 
My hoarded grains of wheaten gold. 


The little field grew fair and green, 
And smiled in the autumnal sheen, 
A summer dream, the hills between. 


But those who saw it could not see 
How beautiful it was to me, 
Or what I hoped its fruit would be. 


They did not know the toil and pain 
That was the price of every grain, 
They only saw the greening plain. 


They said “This wheat looks very fair, 
But yet we think ’twill hardly bear 
The winter’s cold.” O heart of prayer 


That broke within me as I heard ! 
How all my faith and hope were stirred, 
Responding to each doubting word. 


And, as I laid me down to sleep, 
I said, the while I could but weep, 
“Tn faith I sowed, I needs must reap.” 


But while I slept, all through the night, 
he snow came down, with footstep light, 
And hid the green field from my sight. 


The morning sunlight as it shone, 
Between white hills, looked down upon 
A spreading plain of white alone. 


All through the winter closely sealed, 
To-passers by, my little field 
Its secret kept, still unrevealed. 


The winter long! the winter cold ! 
When snows were gathered fold on fold, 
Alas for green! Alas for gold! 


Alas for me! how could I know 
My wheat would live beneath the snow, 
Doubt, at my ear kept whispering, “No.” 


Faith like the snow birds often came, 
And sweetly chirruped o’er the plain, 
But, like them, ever went again. 


Until at last, wearied I thought, 
‘With honest purpose I have wrought 
So yield me much, or yield me naught.” 


O hidden field my Master knows, 
The secret hidden by the snows, 
I wait the love that shall disclose. 


oO io 


Selected, 
THE TICK OF THE CLOCK AT MIDNIGHT, 


’Tis the click of the clock at midnight, 
Solemnly, startlingly clear, 

Like the throb of a fevered pulsation 
Made audible to the ear. 


Through the house reigns a death-like silence, 
The death-like silence of sleep, 

While the fragments of time, like meteors, 
Pass flashing across the deep. 


From the coming eternity rushing, 
They illumine for a moment our sky, 

But no power can stay their departure ; 
They touch us and hover by. 


They touch on the heart of the watcher, 
And utter these words in his ear: 
“Can ye not watch for one hour, 
And our soul-stirring message hear? 


We are God’s messengers, speeding 
With swift and invisible flight, 

And we speak to you best in the silence 
Of the quiet dead-hush of the night. 


Remember we carry our message 
Of what ye are doing on earth, 
To the Bountiful Father in heaven, 
Who endowed you with souls at your birth. 


What are ye doing, oh, mortals! 
With that glorious gift of a soul? 
For what are your strongest yearnings, 
And what is the longed-for goal ? 


Pleasure, and power, and riches, 
Leisure, and freedom from care— 
Is it for those ye are striving? 
Such strivings must end in despair. 


Like a butterfly crushed in the grasping, 
So pleasure is crushed when caught, 
And power must end in weakness, 
And riches must end in naught ; 


While indolent leisure lies basking, 
Sleepily, selfishly glad, 

Till the adder of conscience stings it, 
And the terror driveth it mad. 


Soon the dawn will streak the horizon 
And herald the fateful day ; 
Prepare! Lo, the kingdom of heaven 
Approacheth! Watch and pray !” 
—Good Words. 


oOo 


PRAYER. 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 


Selected. 


I know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


I know it cometh soon or late: 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


I leave my prayers with Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 
—Eliza M. Hickok in Christian Union. 
i 
It is not the clamorous importunity, travail, 
and labor of the natural man, to be favored 
with Divine consolation and peace, that will be 
heard and answered ; but the prayer that arises 
from the sensible operation of the Spirit of God 
on the heart, will never be sent empty away.— 
John Thorp. 
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For “* The Friend.” 


On page 343 of the present volume of “The 
friend,” is a request for “any exposition of the 
ge [John iii. 5] within the writings of the 
early members of the Society.” The following 
is from the pen of Richard Claridge, and is to 
he found in the 1726 edition of his “ Life and 
Posthumous Works,” pages 136 et seg. As the 
hook is somewhat scarce even on this side the 
water, 1 have ventured to make the extract for 
«The Friend.” The well-known scholastic at- 
tsinments and ability of the writer enable him 
tospeak as a scholar; and these, coupled with 
the heavenly wisdom, which by obedience and 
frithfulness, he had learned in the school of 
Christ, give his exposition an authority not 
lightly to be set aside. The text is: 


“Except a man be born of Water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” John iii. 5. 


Richard Claridge says :—*“ Of such as suppose 
Water in this text, to be understood of Elemen- 
tary Water, I would ask,—What water that is, 
of which Christ spake to the woman of Samaria, 
—John iv. 14? Which the Lord promised to 
pour upon the thirsty,—Isaiah xliv. 3. And to 

inkle his people with—Ezekiel xxxvi. 25. 

d of which John writes in Rev. vii. 17, and 
xxi. 6 and xxii. 1 and 17? Is this elementary 
or spiritual Water? Spiritual Water, doubtless, 
as the context shows. And so John iii, 5,—Ez- 
cept a man be born of Water, and of the Spirit, 
de, cannot be understood of elementary water. 

Ist. Because the Water of which Christ 
speaks to Nicodemus, is of a regenerating 
quality; but elementary water is not. 

2nd. Because this Water is absolutely neces- 
airy to salvation, but elementary water is not 
#0:—Except a man be born of Water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

But it may be objected, that if Water here, is 
not to be taken for elementary water, there is a 
tautology in the text. 

I answer :—Redoubled expressions are very 
frequent in Scripture; that is, one thing ex- 
pressed by two terms, (by a figure called Hen- 
diadis, or &» dia dvotv.) Therefore Water and the 
Spirit are taken simply for the spirit, the Spirit 
being often signified by water. The copulative 
and is here exegetical, or explanatory, the latter 
member [and of the Spirit], explaining the 
former [of water]. And to me the context puts 
it out of all doubt; for in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses, as also in verse 3, there is no mention at 
all made of water. I might cite the opinion of 
several learned men upon this text, as Grotius, 
Piscator, Gomarus, &c., to show my interpreta- 
tion is not singular; but finding it done very 
fully by Calvin, I shall waive them, and trans- 
cribe him at large. [He then quotes Calvin in 
the Latin, and gives the translation thus] :— 

‘It is an error in those, who, because they 
hear the name of water, think that kind of 
baptism is mentioned in this place. For after 
Christ had opened the corruption of nature to 
Nicodemus, and taught him the necessity of the 
new birth, and Nicodemus dreamed of a cor- 

real one, Christ here shows him the manner 
ow God doth regenerate us, namely, by Water 
and the Spirit; that is to say, by the Spirit, 
Which, in cleaning ay watering the souls of the 
faithful, performs, by way of resemblance, the 
office of water. And therefore, I take Water 
and the Spirit, simply for the Spirit, because it 
8 as water. Neither is this a new or strange 
Way of speaking, for it accords with that in 
Matt. iii. 11—He that cometh after me, He it is 
that baptizeth in the Holy Ghost and fire. There- 
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fore, as to baptize in the Holy Ghost, which in 
regeneration resembleth the office and nature of 
fire ;—so to be born again of Water, and of the 
Spirit, is nothing else but to receive that virtue 
or power of the Spirit, which produceth the like 
effects in the soul that water does in the body. 
I know that some give another interpretation of 
the text; but that this is the genuine sense I 
have no doubt or scruple; because it is ap- 
— the purpose of Christ to teach all who 

ave breathings or desires in them after the 
kingdom of heaven, that they must put off their 
own corrupt nature.’ (And a little afterwards 
Calvin says) : ‘ Laying aside all cavils, let us keep 
to this simple interpretation which I have given, 
that no man can enter into the kingdom of God 
until he be regenerated of Living Water, that is, 
the Spirit.’” (Calvin Inst. book 4, chap. 16, Sect. 
25.) 

R. Claridge proceeds:—“But if any will 
needs take Water in John iii. 5 for elemen- 
tary water, why should not fire, Matt. iii. 11. 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire, be taken also for elementary 
fire? There is the same reason for the one that 
there is for the other, if not greater, if the bare 
letter of the text must determine the matter. 
For in John iii. 6, the word baptize is not men- 
tioned ; but in Matt. iii. 11, it is said expressly, 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. From whence some, taking the word 
fire for elementary fire, do mark their children, 
either before baptism, with a hot iron, (See 
Brerewood’s Enquiries, chap. 21, of the Jacobites 
in Syria, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Babylon and 
Palestine); or, after baptism, as Grovius reports 
of the Ethiopians, (Synop. Crit. in Matt. iii. 11.) 
Such is the blindness and ignorance of many 
that make profession of Christianity. But if 
the word water, in the place ‘under considera- 
tion, must be understood of elementary and not 
spiritual water, will it not follow then, that 
baptism with elementary water is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, and that they who die 
without it unavoidably perish? A consequence 
full of horror and uncharitableness! But 
blessed be the name of the Lord it is as untrue 
as it is horrid and uncharitable ; for salvation is 
not tied to any outward rites or ceremonies, but 
to faith and obedience. ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,’ John iii. 16. ‘He 
that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life, 
(v. 36), and shall not come into condemnation, 
but is passed from death to life,—John v. 24. 
* * * ‘Christ is the author of eternal salvation, 
unto all them that obey him”—Heb. v, 9. ‘In 
every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him,—Acts x. 
35. This is infallibly certain, He that doeth 
righteousness, is righteous,—John iii. 7, and ‘He 
that is righteous shall go into life eternal,— 
Matt. xxv. 46. 

As the Gospel Dispensation has put a full 
end to the Jewish ritual, so it has not authorized 
another. The law of figures and shadows was 
given by Moses, but Grace and Truth is come 
by Jesus Christ. It is the new creature that is 
the Christian, and not the old man, dressed up 
with a new profession. Now a fair outside is 
nothing worth where = of the inside is 
wanting. The water dispensation has had its 
time and period, and now no baptism avails 
anything, but that of the Holy Ghost. This 
alone is saving; for whosoever is baptized there- 
with, and abideth therein, shall certainly enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 
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Richard Claridge was educated at Oxford 
University, and made B. A. in 1670, and 
was “ordained” “Deacon” in the same year. 
In 1672, “ he was ordained priest in the King’s 
chapel at Westminster,” and in 1673, became 
“rector” of Peopleton in Worcestershire, where 
he kept a Grammar school for several years. 
He was made M. A. in 1676. While he was at 
Peopleton, his heart was led to consider his own 
practical acquaintance with Divine things, and 
what he knew experimentally of the workings of 
Divine grace in himself. Did he know what 
this Grace really was, and such like considera- 
tions grew upon him, and he saw that although 
occupying the post of a teacher of righteousness, 
he was himself unacquainted with the Life, the 
Power, the Grace which comes by Jesus Christ 
to make men righteous. He was much cast 
down, and deeply exercised by the judgment of 
God in his heart, and applied himself seriously 
to repentance, and to co-operate with what he 
knew of the teachings of Divine grace in his 
heart. And then the Lord in merey opened 
the eyes of his understanding, leading him to 
search and prove many things he had received 
as good and lawful for him to do. He was 
shown that it was unlawful for a minister of 
Christ to receive payment for his ministry, and 
being faithful to the convictions of the Spirit of 
Christ, he resigned the rectorship of Peopleton 
in 1691. 

His mind was further enlightened to see the 
inconsistency of many things connected with the 
doctrine and practice of the Church of Eng- 
land, and shortly after his resignation of the 
living at Peopleton, he joined the Baptists— 
many of whom at that day were very tender 
people—believing they came nearer the Gospel 

ttern than any other he knew. “ At the time 
fre was baptized, as soon as he was come out of 
the water, and gone into a house, his wet clothes 
being yet upon him, a certain person came into 
the room, and pulling off his hat, accosted him 
thus, ‘You are welcome, sir; out of one form 
into another. This man’s words struck him 
home, and often after returned with weight upon 
his mind.” He became a preacher amongst the 
Baptists in 1691, and he continued as such 
until 1695, when he desired to be dismissed, not 
feeling easy to continue with them. He left 
them in love, and to their great regret. In 
1696 he withdrew from their community and 
began to attend the meetings of the then de- 
spised Quakers, in London, where he found 
what he had long been seeking,—a pure Gospel 
ministry, which answered the witness in his own 
heart. In one of their meetings, held at the 
house of Sarah Sawyer, in Aldergate Street, he 
first spoke as a minister, his testimony tending 
“to recommend a broken and contrite spirit, to 
the debasing of self, and magnifying the grace 
of God, that had turned him from darkness unto 
Light, and enabled him to testify of his good- 
ness, from a living experience.” 

He continued steadfast in his fidelity to the 
Truth as professed by the Society of Friends, 
being highly esteemed by them for his works’ 
sake, and died in peace with God and in the 
unity of his Friends, on the 28th of the Second 
Month, 1723, in his 74th year. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields’ burying ground. 

This short account may serve to show some- 
what of the position and character of Richard 
Claridge. It is evident he was bent above all 
things, on knowing his foundation to be on 
the unchanging Rock, Christ Jesus, who had 
been pleased to reveal Himself to him, by his 
free grace and mercy, to the comfort and satis- 
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faction of his soul. His experience and exer- 
cises amongst the Baptists give additional value 
to his exposition of the text, “ Except a man be 
born of Water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

Hoping the above may prove of service to the 
enquirer and to others, 

I remain thy sincere friend, 


CHARLES ELCOcK. 
3rd of Seventh Month, 1887. 
19 Hughenden Avenue, Belfast. 
io 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


Westward Motion of the Stars Jupiter and 
Venus. 


The continual westward motion of the stars, 
makes a number of groups and constellations 
now appear in the western half of the sky, which 
a few months ago were east of the meridian. 
And others are now visible in the eastern sky, 
which could not be seen in the Spring. It is in- 
teresting to watch these changes—to observe the 
steady on-goings of the “orbs around us,” as 
though some important goal in the west were to 
be gained. But it is only a consequence of the 
apparent steady travel of the sun eastward, caused 
by the earth’s annual revolution around the 
central orb. 

I suppose more than one reader of “The 
Friend,” has noticed of late how the Sickle, with 
its bright star Regulus is wending its way from 
the meridian westward; how the red star An- 
tares in Scorpio, is moving slowly from the south- 
eastern toward the south part of the heavens. 
And how Altair, with a small star each side of 
it, is gradually, peeping up from the eastern 
point of the sky. And so the bright planet 
Jupiter, with Virgo’s first star, Spica, make 
their passage across the meridian about 6 o’clock, 
in the evening, two hours earlier than they did 
a month ago; being now in the south western sky 
at dark, near half way up from horizon to zenith. 
With even a small telescope Jupiter is an object 
of much interest. The body of the planet comes 
out like a small moon, with one or two dark 
lines across it, and the four satellites swinging 
back and forth—from east to west—as they 
revolve around the planet, altogether make a 
sight which the amateur astronomer—or indeed 
most any person—delights to view. 

The satellites in their circular goings around 
the planet, with a small exception, always pass 
across the disk—first on this side and then on 
yon side, as they come back. And the exact 
times that they pass the edges of the disk are 
calculated and published in Washington Time, 
several years dees hand. So by having a table 
of these phenomena and a telescope of moderate 
power, say 30 or 40, one may correct his time 
— if he knows his longitude, or ascertain his 
ongitude if the local time is known. Thus it 
has been aptly said that Jupiter with his satel- 
lites is a great natural clock hung up in the 
heavens, giving absolute time for the whole 
world. 

That fine ruby in the west—the planet Venus, 
is not at present of special interest in the telescope. 
But it is approaching its most interesting shape 
—the crescent form. This will be in fair view in 
a month or so; and will be a sight worth look- 
ing after by any one who has even a fair spy- 
glass, or access to a telescope. Many have 
observed that Venus can be seen in bright 
twilight: and by knowing just where to look it 
would be visible long before sunset. Its bright- 
ness will increase until the middle of eighth 
month, after which it will grow dimmer, and 
the planet will rapidly approach the sun—com- 


ing to inferior conjunction (between the sun and 
earth) on the 21st of Ninth Month. Then it 
passes to the other side—west of the sun—and 
becomes a morning star. - It continues to be an 
evening or morning star about 94 months each 
—making its synodical round in 19 months. 
Venus is pretty nearly as large as our world 
and a little over two-thirds as far from the sun 
as the earth is. Its day (axial revolution) is 
about half an hour shorter than ours; and the 
presence of air, and perhaps other circumstances, 
give evidence that Venus is more likely to be 
inhabited than most of the other planets. 


W. Dawson. 
Spiceland, Indiana, Seventh Month 11, 1887. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


The Brazil Nut.—This well-known, hard-shell- 
ed triangular nut, is the produce of a tree, which 
abounds in the forests of Guiana, and other parts 
of South America. The trunk of the tree is 
straight and cylindrical, three or four feet in 
diameter, and from 100 to 150 feet in height. 
The leaves are about 2 feet long and 6 inches 
wide, and somewhat the shape of the common 
Magnolia, or Cucumber tree. The fruit is a 
round ball of about 6 inches in diameter, with 
a hard shell, inside of which from 18 to 24 trian- 
gular wrinkled nuts are so closely and beauti- 
fully packed, that when once disturbed, it is 
impossible to replace them. 

When the fruits are ripe they fall from the trees, 
and are collected by the Indians, who visit the 
forests for this purpose at the proper season. 
The meat of the Brazil nut is very good when 
fresh, but contains so much oil that it soon be- 
comes rancid. Though the fruits had long been 
known, the tree which produces them was first 
described by Humboldt and Bonpland, who 
named it Bertholletia excelsa. ‘“ We were very 
fortunate,” says these authors, “to find some of 
these nuts in our travels on the Orinoco. For 
three months we had been living on nothing but 
poor chocolate and rice cooked in water, always 
without butter, and often without salt, when we 
procured a large quantity of these fresh fruits of 
the Bertholletia. It was along in June, and the 
natives had just gathered them.” 

One of the characteristics of the natural order 
of plants to which the Bertholletia belongs, is the 
formation of large, woody fruits, from which the 
top spontaneously separates in the form of a lid. 
All are natives of South America. 


Burning of the Museum of Confucius——The 
ancestral home of the family of Confucius, who 
is held in such reverence by the Chinese, has 
been occupied by the male heirs of this great 
teacher for 2500 years. In it were accumulated 
many precious oe texts on stone and marble, 
commentaries on his works, carvings in jade and 
alabaster, vases of porcelain, jewels, and gold 
and silver work. It has recently been destroyed 
by fire, and nearly all these treasures have been 
destroyed. 


Solidifying Petroleum.—The Russian Govern- 
ment is making some experiments on solidifying 
petroleum for fuel. The oil is heated, and from 
one to three per cent. of soap added, which dis- 
solves in the oil. When cold the mass has the 
appearance of cement, and the hardness of com- 
pact tallow. It burns slowly without smoke, 
and gives out much heat. 

To Drive Away Flies—Rub with an alcoholic 
solution of oil of winter green. 


Gofio.—Dr. C. F. Taylor, in the Popular Sci- 


ence Monthly, speaks of the superior physical 
development of the inhabitants of the Canary 


Islands, which he attributes to the nutritiye 
— of the farinaceous food used by them, 
This is called gofio, and is simply flour made 
from grain of different kinds, which is parched 
or roasted before grinding. When it is to be 
eaten, it may be mixed with milk, soup, or any 
suitable fluid. 

While on a visit to the Canaries, Dr. Taylor 
adopted it as an article of food, and found it 
digestible and nutritious. During this time he 
was entirely free from the acidity of stomach, to 
which he was very liable. After leaving Tene 
riffe, and landing on the West Indies, where 
gofio was not used, his acidity returned, but 
promptly disappeared on resorting to the gofio, 
a small quantity of which he had brought with 
him. 


Manufactured Sand—The sand used in glass 
making in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio, is mostly made from sandstone, which is 
crushed, ground, and washed. About 400 tons 
per day, are used in and around Pittsburg alone, 
It costs when dried about $2.50 per ton. 

The May-Apple (Podophyllum) is common 
growing in rich woods and in adjacent fence cor- 
ners. The fruit when ripe, is eaten by boys, but 
the root and leaves are poisonous. 

Poison Vine, is a common climbing plant, 
found on old fences and on trees, clinging to 
these by numerous wiry rootlets which the plant 
throws out, and into the object over which it 
climbs. This plant somewhat resembles the Vir- 

inia creeper, but that may be known by a five 
old leaf, while the leaf of the poison vine is three- 
fold. This plant poisons many persons, if they 
simply touch the leaves, producing a distressing 
eruption of the skin. The effects are worse in 
the morning when the dew is on the leaves. 

The Poison Sumach (poison elder) belongs to 
the same family as the last. It is a small bush, 
and grows in swampy places or along rivulets 
It is quite poisonous to some persons, affecting 
the skin as does the poison vine. 


Wild Parsnips of several kinds are poisonous 
It is well to avoid all wild plants which in leaves 
or seed-stalk look like the garden parsnip, and 


to remove them from the farm. The garden 
parsnip semetimes runs wild, and then it too 
becomes poisonous. These plants are generall 
found in low grounds and along rivulets, though 
sometimes on high ground. The water hemlock 
belongs to this family, it grows in swamps and 
along creeks. This plant somewhat resembles 
“sweet cicely,” and the lives of children are 
sometimes lost by their eating the roots, which 
are very poisonous. The only safe rule is t 
leave all wild plants looking like wild parsnips 
alone. 


Datura (thorn-apple or jimson weed) is a com 
mon, coarse and unsightly weed, found in rich 
grounds about the barn and other farm buildings 
It has heavy stems, large, much dentated leaves, 
large purplish or white flowers, which have & 
mawkish ordor. The dried seeds, found in the 
dry burr-like pods are very poisonous, and are 
occasionally eaten by children with fatal effects 


Stagger-bush (lamb-kill, calf-kill, &c.) Andro 
meda mariana is a shrub two or three feet high, 
found in many woods and on sandy plains. The 
plant bears somewhat leathery leaves, and pretty 
white flowers. It is said to kill lambs and calves, 
and to give sheep the staggers, when they eat 
the leaves. Where this plant is abundant, bees 
cannot be safely kept, because the honey gath 
ered from the flowers of this plant, poisons the 
whole product. 
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Pokeweed is a plant well-known for its purple 
jeries. The young shoots are used in the early 
ing for “greens,” or as a substitute for aspar- 
: but this is not a safe thing to do, as when 

io old the plant is poisonous. 


The leaves, flowers and all parts of the com- 
pon oleander are poisonous, and hence the plant 
gould always be kept out of the reach of children 
gdour domestic animals. The fruit of the horse- 
destnut is sometimes poisonous when eaten. 


Aconite (monk’s hood), a plant cultivated in 
wme yards and gardens, for its flowers. All 

s of this plant are highly poisonous, so much 
that careful people should banish it from their 
grounds. The root resembles horseradish, and 
ases of poisoning have resulted from mistaking 
it for that vegetable. 

Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), is cultivated in 
fower gardens for its long clusters of large, mot- 
tled, showy flowers. The leaves contain an acid 
pison, and the plant is so dangerous, that its 
qltivation should be abandoned. 


Pumpkin Seeds contain a medicinal principle, 
vhich, in large quantities, proves poisonous to 
dickens and turkeys, and is probably injurious 
weows. Where large numbers of pumpkins are 
fd in the open air, the chickens eat the seeds, 
md some become paralyzed in the legs, while 
ahers walk as though intoxicated. It would be 
yell to remove the seeds when pumpkins are fed 
to stock, for they probably counteract all the 

the fruit does. Foech pits, peach leaves, 
and the bark of the wild cherry tree all contain 
apoisonous acid (hydrocyanic), and they should 
not be eaten in any quantity. 

Potatoes exposed to the light become green 
and unwholesome, if not actually poisonous. The 
little balls on the potatoe vines are unwholesome. 
Decaying fruits and vegetables of all kinds are 
unwholesome and should not be eaten. Decay- 
ing fruits and vegetables in the cellar generate 
poisonous gases, which ascend into the rooms 
above, to the injury of the inmates. Potato skins 
are sometimes poisonous when eaten. Mush- 
rooms had better be left alone, unless gathered 
by one well acquainted with the edible species. 
It is claimed that the fruit and young branches 
of the yew tree are poisonous, also the leaves and 
roots of the lily of the valley. 

In case of poisoning from eating wild berries, 
it would be proper to administer an emetic, such 
asa tablespoonful of ground mustard in a pint 
of warm water, or copious draughts of warm 
water to which a little grease or oil has been 
added. Tickling the throat with a feather will 
also bring on vomiting. The sufferer should be 
placed in bed and a physician called at once.— 
The Independent. 


Items. 


Race Question at Atlanta.—The Atlanta Uni- 
versity is a colored institution, towards the support 
of which the State of Georgia annually appropriates 
$8,000. A few white children, the children of the 
professors employed, and of the white pastor of a 
colored congregation, attend the school along with 
the other pupils. The Board of Visitors, in making 
their report on the school, refer to this as a misuse 
of the funds, which were appropriated for the bene- 
fitof the negro race. The report is a curious de- 
velopment of race prejudice ; and much of the same 
nature, as would be the attempt of a railroad con- 
ductor to eject a white man from a car appropriated 
to colored passengers. 


— Military Waste——Lord R. Churchill, M. P., 
Writes to the Times, [London] saying:—“In my 
speech at Wolverhampton I thus summed up my 
examination of the expenditure by the Admiralty 
on the construction of ships :— 


“What is the grand result of all this? The result 
of all this is that in the last twelve or thirteen 
years eighteen ships have been either completed or 
designed by the hdaiaie to fulfil certain purposes, 
and on the strength of the Admiralty statements, 
Parliament has faithfully voted the money. The 
total amount which either has been or will be voted 
for these ships is about ten millions, and it is now 
discovered and officially acknowledged that in re- 
spect of the purposes for which these ships were de- 
signed, and for the purposes for which these ten 
millions either have been or will be spent, the whole 
of the money has been absolutely misapplied, ut- 
terly wasted, and thrown away.” 

The Times itself says: The facts, as disclosed in 
the reports of Committees and Commissions, speak 
for themselves, and the inquiry now being conducted 
by the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Army and Navy Estimates is daily furnishing ad- 
ditional evidence. When we learn that in one De- 
partment of the War Office it costs £5,000 to super- 
intend an expenditure of £250 a year, we need not 
be csnahieak at any revelations of incompetence 
which the inquiry may subsequently disclose. 


—Russian Fanaticism.—On the 10th of Seventh 
Month, an attempt was made at the Pauloash Palace 
to murder the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. The cause 
given for the attack was that the Grand Duchess, 
who is a Lutheran, refused to modify the terms of 
her marriage settlement, which accords her the 
privilege of remaining a Lutheran, and joining the 
Greek Church. 

The would-be murderers were all arrested, being 
captured near the Palace. While they were being 
removed to jail they cried out: “We , Sot already 
had enough of Maria Paulowna!” referring to the 
wife of the Grand Duke Vladimir, brother of the 
Czar, whom the populace have suspected of making 
proselytes to her faith. It is stated that a previous 


attempt was made to assassinate the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth. 


—Church Sinecure—Canon Gregory, at a recent 
meeting of the English Church Union, exposed a 
miserable scandal. A friend of his had occupied a 
prebendal stall which brought him in £5,000 a year 
for sixty years. In return for this he had to preach 
two sermons a year—a task which was done for him 
by a minor canon for a guinea a sermon! 


— The New Testament in Hebrew.—The New Testa- 
ment, which was translated into Hebrew by the late 
Isaac Salkinson, Missionary among the Jews of 
Vienna, of the British Jews’ Society in London, has 
been reprinted at Vienna in a second edition of 
120,000 copies. Of this number 100,000 have been 
bought by the subscription of one generous Scotch 
donor, who requested that they might be distributed 
gratis among Hebrew-reading Jews all over the Con- 
tinent. Two missionaries lately came from Eng- 
land to make a distribution from Vienna, and they 
have been sending copies to about 300 Rabbis, 
many of whom have undertaken to circulate these 
Scriptures among their co-religionists. Very few 
have stated that they had any objection to read the 
New Testament. 


—Dancing Prohibited.—At a Catholic service in 
Allentown, Pa., recently held, the rector, in severe 
terms denounced balls and dancing, and commanded 
the young ladies of his congregation to discontinue 
attending balls. He said, if they persisted in doing 
so, he would read their names from the altar. It is 
said several contemplated balls were abandoned in 
consequence. 


— Excommunication of Edward McGlynn. — E. 
McGlynn was a Roman Catholic priest in New 
York City, popular for his eloquence, who adopted 
the visionary theories of Henry George about land, 
and entered with much zeal into his political move- 
ments. He refused to obey the command of his 
archbishop to discontinue his political speeches, 
and has been excommunicated for his refusal to go 
to Rome, and submit the case to the Pope. He 
denies the right of his ecclesiastical superiors to in- 
terfere with his political sentiments, and has since 
declared at a public meeting, that “an unjust ex- 
communication is not worth the paper it is written 
on. It is with his own conscience one has to deal.” 
The most interesting point in this controversy is the 


light it throws on the growing disposition to reject 
eae interference in temporal matters. One of 

is fellow professors lately stated-to a reporter of a 
New York paper (The Voice), “ We have been led 
_——— by the Holy Church at Rome, but deny 
the right of Pope or priest to fetter our consciences, 
or to tell us, free American citizens, how we shall 
vote or for what we shall vote. This thing, this 
complete separation of Church and State, which 
began with the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal 
power, has been working ever since until many of 
our largest congregations, like that at Aurora, IIL, 
refuse point blank to let the priests control the 
secular affairs of the Church any longer. We are 
as willing as ever we were to acknowledge the 
spiritual leadership of Pope and priest, but neither 
must undertake to do any longer what was the prac- 
tice for centuries, viz., to have and exercise absolute 
control of our minds, bodies and consciences. That 
notion has been completely exploded, and the sooner 
the Church authorities recognize the fact the better 
for them.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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There has been for a considerable time past 
a large amount of discussion in some of the 
“ Religious papers,” and in theological circles, 
of a doctrine that has been gradually obtaining 
some foothold among Protestants, that “there 
will be a probation after death for all men who 
do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly 
life.” This is analogous to the doctrine of pur- 
gatory held by Roman Catholics, and rejected 
by the Protestant Reformers as a mere human 
invention. 

The present tendency to this belief has pro- 
bably arisen from that narrow and erroneous 
view of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
which limits its blessed effects to those who had 
heard of his coming in the flesh, sufferings and 
death for our sakes, and who had accepted Him 
as their Saviour. It follows from such a limita- 
tion, that the countless myriads, who, in the 
providence of the Almighty, had never had the 
opportunity of knowing the history uf the Say- 
iour as recorded in the New Testament, are 
shut out from any hope of salvation. Against 
such a horrible conclusion the mind naturally 
revolts; and some of those who had imbibed this 
sentiment, seem eager to adopt a theory which 
may neutralize its injustice, by imagining that 
these victims of unfavorable circumstances will 
have in a future state an opportunity of doing 
what was denied to them in this. 

But this theory is not sustained by the teach- 
ings of the Bible; nor is there any necessity for 
its adoption by those who accept the universality 
of Divine love, and believe that the offers of 
Grace are extended to all men in this state of 
being. No language can be clearer than that 
of the Apostle Paul, who says, “The Grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men.” 

That same blessed Saviour, who appeared in 
an outward form among the Jews formerly, now 
visits his creatures inwardly and spiritually ; 
and all those who believe in and obey his mani- 
festations to their souls, are partakers of that 
saving faith which is the gift of God ; and, if 
they continue faithful to the end of life, will be 
reckoned among his adopted children, even if 
they have never heard his name outwardly 
spoken. 

Some of the professors in the Theological In- 
stitution in Phillips Academy, in Andover, hav- 
ing been charged with holding and teaching 
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the views in regard to future probation before 
referred to, a recent trial of one of them has 
been held by “ The Board of Visitors,” who have 
the authority to judge of departures from the 
doctrines for the support of which the endow- 
ment funds of that school were given. They 
decided that the charge was sustained, and de- 
creed that the said professor be removed from 
his office. As most of the Trustees are opposed 
to the decision of the Visitors, it is not unlikely 
there may be a further contest over this matter. 


The American Institute of Civics is an associa- 
tion designed to promote integrity and patriotism 
among the people of this country ; and thus pro- 
mote the real welfare of the country. Social 
order, good government, and proper educational 
influences are among the objects to which its 
attention is directed. 

It issues a quarterly magazine, under the title 
of Civics, devoted to the discussion of questions 
of vital public concern, and published at 83 
Cedar Street, New York (subscription price $1.00 
per annum); the first number of which we have 
received. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The President has accepted an 
invitation from a large delegation of citizens of Mis- 
souri, to visit St. Louis next Tenth Month. 

The President and his Cabinet are expected to visit 
the Centennial Anniversary, to be held in Philadelphia 
next month. 

New buildings in this country this year, according 
to the estimate of a building trades journal, will cost 
not less than $700,000,000. 

A telegram was received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the 20th instant, from Captain Sheppard, 
commanding the revenue steamer Rush, dated at 
Ounalaska, Seventh Month 5th, confirming the press 
despatches in regard to the seizure of the British steam 
schooner Annie Beck and the American schooner Chal- 
lenge for illegal sealing. 

The volcano of Akoutan, on the Island of Akoutan, 
one of the Aleutian group, has been in almost constant 
eruption since the middle of Fifth Month. Rocks and 
lava are thrown out, and the surrounding country is 
shaken by earthquakes. . 

A bill imposing a tax of $10,000 on wine-rooms, has 
been passed by the Georgia House of Representatives. 
It is thought the Senate will agree to the bill. 

The beautiful elm trees, the great number of which 
has long been the pride of Plainfield, N. J., are being 
destroyed by some sort of a bug, resembling in appear- 
ance the ant. 

The olive is said, by the Sacramento Bee, to be the 
most profitable tree in California at present, and the 
orange probably next, with a prospect that the fig will 
yet take the first place. 

Professor Forbes, State Entomologist of Illinois, says 
that “chinch bugs have obtained a foothold in the 
northern portion of Illinois to such an extent as to as- 
sure an immense number of them next year, unless 
weather unfavorable to their development should in- 
tervene.” He says that “the danger from this source 
threatens to damage the wheat crop of 1888 to an ex- 
tent in comparison with which the pleuro-pneumonia 
and other recent outbreaks of contagious diseases 
among domestic animals will be insignificant. 

It is reported from El Paso, Texas, that “close upon 
the heels of the news of the earthquake at Bavispe, 
come the details of a still greater calamity at Bacariac, 
a town twenty miles from Bavispe. It had before the 
catastrophe 1200 inhabitants. When Bavispe was de- 
stroyed the town was badly shaken up, and most of the 
inhabitants fled. Since then the town of Bacariac has 
been visited by a succession of shocks that have re- 
duced the whole town to ruins; most of the people es- 
caped, as they fled to the country terror-stricken on the 
first disturbance.” 

A telegram from Utica, New York, says Giles Smith, 
of Deerfield, lost three cows on the 26th, by bloody 
murrain. He had them buried near a running stream, 
which infected the water. Three cows belonging to 
William Budlong, Jr., a neighbor, died of the disease. 
Budlong and John Raymen, while looking for the 
cause, were stung by mosquitoes, and are now seriously 
ill, haying been inoculated with the murrain virus. 


THE FRIEND. 


Up to Seventh Month 24th, there have been 152 
cases of yellow fever reported at Key West, Florida, 
and 39 deaths. There remained 55 still sick, and 58 
were discharged well. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 691, 
which was 148 more than during the previous week, 
and 256 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the whole number, 268 were under one 
year of age: 131 died of cholera infantum; 67 of sun- 
stroke ; 50 of consumption; 34 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 30 of inanition; 31 of marasmus; 
25 of congestion of the brain; 29 of convulsions; 21 of 
inflammation of the brain, and 19 of old age. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 109}; 4’s, 128}; currency 
6’s, 123 a 133. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was steady, without, however, any demand of 
moment. Sales of 1 car good winter bran, at $15.50, 
and 1 car prime do., at $15.75 per ton. Quotations: 
Bran, winter, choice, $16; do. do., fair to prime, $15.25 
a $15.75; bran, spring, $14.50 a $15. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was sluggish, and 
prices favored buyers. Sales of 125 barrels Penna. 
family, at $3.75; 375 barrels Ohio straight, at $4.40 a 
$4.50 ; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.75; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.60 a $4.80. Rye flour moved slowly at 
$2.60 a $2.75 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.— Wheat closed steady, with 80} cts. bid and 
80% cts. asked. Corn was nominal, and No. 2 mixed 
closing at 46} cts. bid and 47} cts. asked. Oats were 
inactive ; No. 2 white closing at 38} cts. bid and 39 cts. 
asked. 

Beef cattle were 4 a ic. lower, at 3 a 5 cts. 

Sheep were active and }c. higher, at 2 a 5} cts. 

Lambs were }c. higher, at 4 a 8 cts. 

Hogs were ic. lower, at 7% a 7} cts. : 

ForEIGN.—On the 19th instant, the House of Com- 
mons went formally in a body to the House of Lords, 
where the Royal assent was given to the Irish Crimes 
Act Amendment Bill, and it was thus made the law of 
the realm. 

On the 25th instant, all the Counties in Ireland, 
either in whole or in part, had been proclaimed under 
the Crimes Act. 

In the Land Bill, now under consideration, Balfour 
has agreed to adopt several provisions in accordance 
with Parnell and his associates. 

John Morley, in opening the Liberal Club at Hack- 
ney on the 23d instant, said that the Government had 
waited half a year in passing a measure that was in- 
tended to suppress the National League, but directly 
they obtained it Lord Salisbury changed his attitude 
and said he would adopt the League’s policy regard- 
ing rents in Ireland. Lord Salisbury, — Goshen and 
other Conservatives had contended that to interfere 
with rent contracts would be dishonest. It was useless 
now to say that they only meant to be dishonest for 
three years. They were deluding themselves if they 
thought the proposals dependent upon the passing of 
the Tory Land Purchase bill would only be temporary. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, replying to a deputation 
which called on the 22nd to urge the Government to 
take some action to protect British trade from the 
effects of foreign competition, assisted by bounties, said 
it was impossible to speak too strongly of the injustice 
which the foreign bounty system inflicted on British 
workmen. A European conference, he said, would 
soon consider the matter, and in the meantime he could 
only say that there were two ways for Englishmen to 
deal with their assailants in this contest. If reasoning 
failed, Englishmen might return the blow. 

Wooden shoes, whose chief value is that they are so 
cheap that nothing can be obtained on them in the 
pawnshops, though they are serviceable enough for the 
purpose, are now given to poor children in London. 

The Republique Francaise, commenting on the Anglo- 
Turkish Saien Convention, pronounces it a master- 
piece of duplicity, intended to transfer Egypt entirely 
to England. “France,” the paper continues, “does 
not dream of seizing Egypt; she only asks that Eng- 
land shall regard Egypt as inviolable, England equally 
with France.” 

On the 21st, de Lesseps presided at a meeting in 
Paris, of shareholders of the Panama Canal. Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was present. The annual 
report of the company showed a decrease in the former 
confidence that the canal would be opened in 1889, but 
expressed a hope that a connection between the At- 
lantic and Pacific would then exist across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and that the works would be completed 
soon afterwards. 

On the 24th instant, 49 new cases of cholera and 22 


deaths from the disease, were reported at Catan 
in Sicily. The people are panic stricken. Rob 
are pilfering houses whose owners have fled to eseay 
the scourge. The fugitives are spreading the d 
throughout the island. Business is at a stand 
everywhere. : 
Advices recently received in Constantinople i ; 
that the Bulgarians are about to proclaim their ie 
dependence. it 
he Turkish Commissioner at Crete has p’ 
the concessions which the Porte has decided to 
to the Cretans. One-half the customs revenue co 
in Crete is ceded to the Cretans. The resolutions, 
the Cretan Assembly are to be sanctioned by the Porte 
within three months after they are passed, and the 
Christians of the country are to have an enlarged share 
in the local government. 
A violent volcanic eruption has occurred on the 
Island of Galita, off the coast of Algeria. St 
lava are issuing from the crater of the volcano, and the 
glare of the flames emitted are visible for fifty miles, ~ 


RECEIPTS. , 

Received from William J. Jenks, Philada., $2, w 
61; from Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 
from Evan Smith, Io,, $6, being $2 each for himself 
and Joshua P. Smith, Io., and Caroline Hald 
Kans., vol. 61; from William J. Smedley, Pa., $2, yol, 
61; for Samuel P. Nicholson, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
Charlotte H. Hollingshead, Pa., $2, vol. 61; fro 
Thomas S. Downing, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from J 
Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Dr. Joseph Warri 
N. J., $2, vol. 61; from W. H. Corse, M.D., Del, 
being $2 each for himself, Jane Faron, and M 
Brooke, vol. 61; from Jonathan Chace, R. L, $ 
61; from Jane De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from J 
T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $6, being $2 each for A 
Hawley, Sarah Pennell, and Hannah Webb, vol. 
from Richard T. Osborn, N. Y., $2, vol. 61, and for 
Isaac D. Osborn, $3, to No. 52, vol. 61. ‘ 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. x 


WANTED, 


Teachers for the Adelphi School, cia 1 

Assistant, to enter upon duty at opening o 

Ninth Mo. 1st, 1887. Apply to 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, , 
Geo. S. Hutton, 22 N. Front * | 
Wm. T. Elkinton, 178. Front “ ~ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8. 
Supt. 


and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice 
sent to J. G. WILLIAMS, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE — 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardaf 
Managers. ; 


18th, 1887, Mary W. Wooimany, daughter of J 
and Sarah G. Woolman, a member of Northern 
trict Monthly Meeting, in the 34th year of her a 
after a short, severe illness, which was borne 
patience and resignation ; and at the last there 

a realization of the joy into which she was about™ 
enter. She early surrendered to the requirements 
a tender conscience, and through her life exempli 
the declaration, that “the fruit of the spirit is 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
meekness, temperance.” For a number of years 
was engaged as a Teacher, and for the last six y 
of her life was Principal of the Girls’ Department 
Friends Select School in this city. Her deep sense 
the responsibilities of this position was often 
fested, as well as her great interest in the comfort 
welfare of each individual pupil, both in and out 
school. She was deeply concerned for the religious 
instruction of her charge, endeavoring by example 
precept to lead them into the paths of useful womam 
hood. Her sympathy was always practically enli 
for the needy, and she felt an ever-present desire in 
way to cast reproach upon the high profession @ 
Christian and Friend. 


Diep, at her residence in Philadelphia, "ot J 
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